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ELECTRICAL STATISTICS AS A BAROMETER OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

By Robert M. Davis, Statistical Editor, Electrical World 



Grimm's tale of the boy who possessed the seven-league boots is 
fully exemplified in the phenomenal growth of the electric light and 
power industry, which has developed by leaps and bounds and has be- 
come one of the fundamental elements of America's industrial fabric. 
There is probably no primary industry that can show such rapid sta- 
tistical growth. Certainly none can show a more enthusiastic adoption 
by the American people, both in the home and in the factory. 

During the past six years the yearly output of the central generating 
stations of the country has increased from 16,782,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1914 to 45,678,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1920, or 173 per cent. 
During the same period the annual gross revenue increased from $336,- 
980,000 to $882,750,000, or 162 per cent. The installed rating of the 
central generating plants has increased from 7,000,000 kilowatts in 
1914 to 13,750,000 kilowatts on January 1, 1921, and during the same 
period the capital invested in the light and power industry has 
increased from $2,706,000,000 to $4,050,000,000. 

These figures point to several pertinent conclusions, but above all 
they show clearly that electrical energy has fused itself into the very 
heart of American life; that it is no longer an experiment or a luxury, 
but a power controlling, and so reflecting, both the domestic and the 
industrial life of our country. In a section of the country that today 
has poor electric facilities one unfailingly finds a community practically 
without industrial life, except possibly agriculture or mining; and as a 
rule the inhabitants of that region are either nomads or are living far 
below the average scale to be found in the remaining portions of the 
United States. 

The production of electrical energy by the central generating plants 
of the country depends upon two separate and distinct elements, the 
domestic and municipal lighting load, and the industrial or manufac- 
turing load. The lighting load varies with the season, increasing 
materially in the fall and winter and decreasing as the winter wanes 
and the long summer days approach. The industrial demand for elec- 
trical energy, on the other hand, depends solely upon the rate of opera- 
tions in the various industries. A slack season during which only a 
portion of the machinery is placed in operation results in a call for less 
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electrical energy for power purposes, while a season of intense industrial 
activity may result in a power demand far in excess of the power com- 
panies' capacity to fulfil. Every American industry has now adopted 
electrical energy as a source of power to such an extent that the least 
depression in any primary industry in any section of the country is at 
once reflected in the operation of the central generating plants that 
furnish electrical energy to that section. As time passes and industry 
is more and more electrified, the reports of central station operations 
will more fully reflect industrial activity. But to the trained statisti- 
cian, ready to read between the lines and to notice the least variance 
in the operation of the light and power industry, it is now possible to 
interpret central station monthly returns in such detail that with a 
general knowledge of industrial affairs the extent of productive curtail- 
ment in any industry can be readily ascertained. Such interpretation 
may be made for a certain city or community, based upon the detail 
returns of one or more of the electric light and power companies serving 
that community. Or industrial conditions in a large section of the 
country may be clearly defined by a study of group operation figures 
from a large percentage of the light and power companies of that 
section. And, finally, the general tone of industrial America is pictured 
in an unmistakable manner by the tabulation of the monthly operations 
of a large percentage of the light and power companies of the country. 

Let us study briefly the output figures of the central generating and 
distributing companies of the country for the month of March, 1921, 
as received by the Statistical Department of the Electrical World. 
Reports are received from companies representing 78 per cent of the 
installed rating of the central generating plants of the country; the 22 
per cent not making returns are small plants located for the most part 
in purely agricultural regions. Reports are received monthly for 
electrical output, gross revenue, and operating and maintenance ex- 
penses. The story which the gross revenue and operating expenses 
tells is a very important one to the light and power industry, but it has 
little bearing on the subject under consideration. 

Table I gives the aggregate central station returns for the twelve 
month period ending with March, 1921. Table II gives similar figures 
for the same period, but by the five sections of the country. The 
diagram shows the electric light and power operations for the past three 
years. 

Returns of central station operations received by the Electrical 
World for the month of March, as shown in these tables, clearly indi- 
cated a resumption of industrial activity in every section of the coun- 
try. In spite of the rapidly advancing season and the correspondingly 
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decreased lighting requirements, the average daily output was 100,000 
kilowatt-hours in excess of that reported for January, and 2,200,000 
kilowatt-hours in excess of the February output. The estimated out- 
put during March of 3,648,000,000 kilowatt-hours was, however, 8 per 
cent below that of March, 1920; but it must be remembered that the 
spring of last year saw some of the most intense industrial activity in 
the history of the nation. 

TABLE I 
CENTRAL-STATION RETURNS FOR TWELVE MONTHS 



April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 



Per- 
cent- 
age of 

in- 
stalled 
rat- 
ings 
repre- 
sented 



70 
70 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
71 

76 
76 
77 



Kw.-hr. output 
(companies reporting) 



1920 

Thousands 



2,603,692 
2,631,560 
2,630,831 
2,677,131 
2,769,175 
2,734,179 
2,797,625 
2,741,705 
2,792,554 

1921 
2,765,632 
2,456,553 
2,812,493 



1919 

Thousands 



2,098,559 
2,179,916 
2,175,645 
2,234,215 
2,303,099 
2,327,460 
2,499,488 
2,503,402 
2,648,746 

1920 
2,943,349 
2,711,251 
3,179,943 



Per 
cent 



24.1 
21.2 
20.2 
20.0 
20.1 
17.4 
11.9 
9.6 
5.4 

—6.0 

—9.4 

—11.6 



Per- 
cent- 
age of 

in- 
stalled 
rat- 
ings 
repre- 
sented 



65 
65 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 



70 
70 
72 



Revenue from the sale of 

energy 

(companies reporting) 



1920 
Thou- 
sands 



$45,547 
43,888 
44,434 
46,608 
47,410 
49,224 
51,370 
54,620 
57,697 
1921 
58,855 
55,778 
55,706 



1919 
Thou- 
sands 



$36,541 
35,512 
35,528 
36,265 
36,713 
38,209 
41,055 
44,711 
48,580 
1920 
50,861 
48,624 
49,014 



Per 
cent 



24.5 
23.4 
24.5 
28.5 
29.1 
28.5 
25.1 
22.0 
18.6 

15.8 
14.8 
13.7 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 



Per- 
cent- 
age of 

in- 
stalled 
rat- 
ings 
repre- 
sented 



Operating and 
maintenance 



(companies reporting) 



1921 
Thou- 
sands of 
dollars 



40 
43 
53 



14,562 
15,085 
18,544 



1920 
Thou- 
sands of 
dollars 



13,085 
13,640 
17,125 



Per 
cent 

in- 
crease 



11.3 
10.5 

8.4 



Operating Ratio 



Steam plants 



1921 1920 



56.1 
55.6 
56.1 



55.3 
54.5 
57.7 



Hydro plants 



1921 1920 



26.8 
22.9 
23.4 



27.0 
26.0 
19.6 



Combined 

systems of 

steam and 

hydro 



1921 1920 



38.1 
44.1 

40.3 



45.6 
47.3 
44.8 



Taking the returns by sections and industrial centers of the country 
we find, from data issued by federal bureaus, that the general textile 
situation in New England showed a marked improvement over Feb- 
ruary. The boot and shoe industry of that section, which accounts for 
over 50 per cent of the shoe production in the United States, increased 
operations slightly over February, but was still operating at only about 
50 to 75 per cent. From a close study of the companies serving the 
textile centers of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, it 
was found that the operations of these power companies checked these 
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government data almost exactly. The companies serving large shoe 
factories reported an average daily output practically equal to that of 
February, which fact indicated a slight resumption of activity in the 
shoe factories, since otherwise the advancing season would have reduced 
the energy demand by reason of reduced lighting requirements. These 
and other increases in the industrial load of this section resulted in an 
increased daily energy output over February of 280,000 kilowatt-hours, 
aild reflected almost perfectly the degree of increased industrial 
activity. 

During March the Atlantic States presented two conflicting ten- 
dencies. In the Middle Atlantic States, which group includes the 
great industrial states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
there was a material increase of activity among the industries closely 
allied with the automobile industries; but on the other hand, the iron 
and steel industry and other metal products experienced a decidedly 
greater slump during that month, and the coal-mining districts, such 
as those of West Virginia, were operating at only about 25 per cent 
capacity. The reports of light and power companies serving the 
automobile centers of New York State were materially in excess of 
those made during previous months in spite of the rapidly advancing 
season. On the other hand, companies serving the large iron and steel 
districts, and especially the coal mining districts, showed almost 
unprecendented drops in electrical output. 

In the South Atlantic States conditions were reported as fast ap- 
proaching normal in the textile and lumber industries which consume 
over 46 per cent of the electrical energy generated in the Southern 
States. Reports from light and power companies operating in the 
Southern States showed a small increase in the aggregate, which would 
undoubtedly have been much larger had the decreased lighting load 
not tended to pull down the gains from an increased industrial power 
load. 

Taking the Atlantic Section as a whole, therefore, we find that the 
increased power requirements of the South and of a few industries of 
the Middle Atlantic States were sufficient to overcome the curtailments 
of the steel and coal-mining industries, resulting in an increased daily 
output in the Atlantic States of 3,600,000 kilowatt-hours over that 
reported for February. 

Similar conflicting tendencies were also experienced in the North 
Central States. The greatly decreased power requirements of the 
iron and steel industry were more than offset by the greatly increased 
energy requirements of the automobile and related industries, opera- 
tions in which increased more than 63 per cent over those of February. 
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But after accounting for the decreased lighting requirements, the 
resulting energy output of this section was only a trifle more than that 
reported for February, indicating a slight increase in industrial 
activity in the aggregate. 

Activity in all the copper, lead, and coal mining centers of the Moun- 
tain States was considerably curtailed during March, and general in- 
dustrial activity in this section was at a low ebb. Reports from light 
arrd power companies in the Mountain States indicated these very con- 
ditions in their subnormal electrical output. Generally speaking, con- 
ditions throughout the Pacific States were slightly improved, and the 




Central Station operations through March, 1921 

increased electrical output of these three states was sufficient to make 
the aggregate average daily output of the Mountain-Pacific States 
about 8 per cent greater than that reported in February. 

Knowing the location of the various classes of industrial activity, 
and having at hand a report of the operations of the light and power 
companies serving these centers, it is entirely possible to plot the de- 
gree of industrial activity in any section or industrial center, and for 
any special industry in that center. Were it possible to obtain de- 
tailed reports of the distribution of the central station generating load 
among the various industries, a study of the monthly operations of the 
electric light and power industry would give the most accurate story 
obtainable of industrial activity. 

Most government and private reports on industrial conditions are 
based on returns from a small percentage of the manufacturing plants, 
and generally it is only the larger plants that make the necessary reports. 
The electric light and power industry, however, goes into all kinds of 
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industrial life, both large and small. The interpretations which are 
to be drawn from the operations of the energy-producing plants tell 
the story not only of the larger industrial plants but of the small fac- 
tories also. In a word, the real condition of affairs in the industrial 
world is accurately pictured by the operations of the electrical industry. 
And this must be more and more the case each year. The central 
generating stations cannot install generators and distributing systems 
fast enough to keep up with the demands of the industrial world for 
electrical energy. 

Each new industrial customer means just one more step toward 100 
per cent reflection of activity in all factories. Many plants possibly 
will never be electrified ; but the large proportion which will be electri- 
fied will be sufficient to render the monthly reports of electric light 
and power companies true weathervanes of the storms approaching in 
the industrial skies and of the lifting of the clouds of depression which 
may have settled over industry as a whole. 

We have a new prophet in our midst. Let us not fail to recognize 
him and his power and to give to the electric light and power industry 
the place that it deserves, not only as a great deliverer of mankind from 
drudgery and darkness, but also as a true prophet of that which is and 
that which is to come. 



